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prove that the souls of brutes are incorporeal, and that solid matter
contributes nothing to thinking1, you not only show that you do
not know on whom the onus of proof lies, but also of what
should be proved by each person; for neither do I think that
the souls of brutes are incorporeal, nor do I believe that solid
matter contributes nothing to their thinking: I merely say that
this is by no means the place for the consideration of those
matters.

4. You here pursue the question of the obscurity arising out
of the ambiguity of the word soul, an obscurity which I took such
pains to remove that it is wearisome to repeat here what I have
said. Therefore I shall declare only, that names have been con-
ferred on things for the most part by the inexpert, and that for
this reason they do not always fit the things with sufficient
accuracy; that it is not our part to change them after custom
has accepted them, but only to permit the emendation of their
meanings, when we perceive that others do not understand them
aright. Thus because probably men in the earliest times did
not distinguish in us that principle in virtue of which we are
nourished, grow, and perform all those operations which are common
to us with the brutes apart from any thought, from that by which we
think they called both by the single name soul; then, perceiving the
distinction between nutrition and thinking, they called that which
thinks mind, believing also that this was the chief part of the
soul. But I, perceiving that the principle by which we are nourished
is wholly distinct from that by means of which we think, have
declared that the name soul when used for both is equivocal; and
I say that, when soul is taken to mean the primary actuality or
chief essence of man2, it must be understood to apply only to the
principle by which we think, and I have called it by the name
mind as often as possible in order to avoid ambiguity; for I consider
the mind riot as part of the soul but as the whole of that soul which
thinks.

You have a difficulty, however, you say, as to whether I think
that the soul always think*. But why should it not always think,
when it is a thinking substance ? Why is it strange that we do
not remember the thoughts it has had when in the womb or in a
stupor, when we do not even remember the most of those we know
we have had when grown up, in good health, and awake ? For the

1 Cf. above, p. 140, par. 2.          2 actu primo sive praecipua hominis forma.

3 Of. above, p. 141, par. 2.